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Tue half way point isturned. We 
are now well on our home stretch for 
the 1,500 new subscribers. 


THE best Western parish yet heard 
from on our Unity push is Mr. Sav- 
age’s Church of the Unity,in Boston, 
which sends us $116 on the dollar 
plan. as 


A petition with 14,000,000 names has 
been rolled into the United States Sen- 
ate asking for national legislation to en- 
force the observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest. 


THE true woman must have a rising 
contempt for anything or anybody that 
proceeds to measure a sister’s excellence 
by any other than the measuring rod 
of God. 


Ar atown meeting down on Cape 
Cod recently a grammar school teacher 
was present with her scholars and they 
were given place upon the platform 
that they might witness the manner of 
conducting town meetings. The bene- 
fit of such an innovation may not have 
been confined to the young people. 
When are our primaries to serve thus 
as object lessons in practical politics? 


In sPITE of disappointments and 
irregularities, the number of national 
employees subject to Civil Service Re- 
form rules has nearly doubled during 
President Cleveland’s administration. 
It was about 15,000 when he took office, 
about 28,000 when he left it. Pamph- 
lets and circulars about this Reform 
will be furnished free on application to 


~ 


Wim. Potts, Secretary of the Civil- 
Service Reform Association, 33 Liberty 
St., New York. 

A souL’s place in the universe, like 
that of a planet, is determined by. its 
own specific gravity. Its path among 
the rolling orbs is determined by its 
own density, its own attractive power. 
This divine gravitation trusts to law, 
not to regulations. It-does not, stop to 
examine the church rolls, but flings the 
soul into the spaces of the spiritual un- 
iverse, and like an egg dropped into 
water, it finds its level according to- its 
inner worth, and only the bad ones 
bob to the surface. 


DEscRIPTIONS of 
event in India have 
country. On the day after Lady Duf- 
ferin assisted in laying the corner-stone 
of the Dufferin Zenana Hospital in 
Calcutta, seven hundred Hindoo ladies 
visited the Government House to pre- 
sent to her an address of thanks from 
the women of India. This only con- 
firms the many other indications that 
the women of this country are learning 
to break through the established eti- 
quette which confines them in the 
Zenana. Noble results may be confi- 
dently expected from their own efforts 
for education. Chicago women ought 
to remember in connection with this 


an interesting 


Zenana Hospital, that Lady Dufferin] 


offered the charge of it to one of their 
own number, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stev- 
enson, and this was no slight honor. 


TuHE subject of * Trades Unions” 


“was spoken upon before the Economic 


Conference on Sunday night last, by 
Mr. Mark Crawford. The lecturer 
took the ground that they were as _ nec- 
essary here, where we are supposed to 
have a government with supreme pow- 
erin the hands of the people, as in 
other countries. Unrestricted compe- 
tition, he said, meant each man for him- 
self; while organization meant mutual 
assistance and sympathy among labor- 
ers. He thought the employer vir- 
tually controlled both the demand for 
labor and the marketable commodities 
produced by that labor; claiming that 
the man who did the day’s work was 
better able to set a fair price on it than 
those who, without practical exper- 
ience, were ignorant of labor’s cost in 
muscle, sinew and: brain. -At the close 
of the paper the speaker was plied with 
questions,—among others from Profes- 
sor Salter, General Trumbull, Messrs. 
H. D. Lloyd and C. 8. Darrow. While 
not agreeing entirely with the views 
advanced at these meetings, we think 
their animus excellent, and trust they 
may be productive of permanent good. 


We take it as a proof of the underlying 
spirit of religious trust and reverence, 
so loath to give itself expression in 
some forms of religious dissent, that our 


| friends of the Ethical Culture Society 


in this city have lately added a new 


feature to their Sunday morning exer- 


cises, viz., the singing of a hymn at the 
close of the lecture, by the congrega- 
tion. But we are not among those who 
look on the ethical culture movement,as 
represented by pure, aspiring minds 
like Adler and Salter, as a form of re- 
ligious dissent, save in the external and 
literalsense. Teachers like these,.who 
hold so steadily to a belief in a ruling 
principle of goodness permeating and 
giving intelligent meaning to all the 
changes of nature and human history, 
who preach the gospel of righteousness 
with a fervency of self-consecration 
second to that of the Hebrew prophets, 
cannot by us be charged with a 
willful abandonment of the religious 


- 


come to. this’ 


spirit and motive, whatever be their at- 
titude towards the formulated doctrines 
of religion. We have often felt, how- 
ever, the poverty and baldness of a 
Sunday service consisting only of a lec- 
ture, albeit on a high and instructive 
theme, and have watched Mr. Salter’s 
course in this respect with interest and 
sympathy. From the mere lecture, 
by the addition first of music, instru- 
mental and .vocal, but usually vocal, 
then of preliminary readings, suited to 
the subject of the day’s discourse, and 
selected from some elevated and inspir- 
ing source, and lastly of the closing 
hymn, mentioned in the beginning, 
Mr. Salter has broadened and vivified 
the services of which he has charge, im- 
parting to them a spiritual value they 
were missing in before, and rendering 
them of much more significance and 
beauty to all the more thoughtful of 
his hearers; also quite disproving the 
frequent careless charge that the move- 


ment represented in associations of this 


kind is but another form of philosophi- 
cal skepticism solely materialistic in 
thought and aim. 


STARR KING is becoming the patron- 
saint of the Pacific Coast. His statue 
stands, or soon will stand, in the Golden 
Gate park of San Francisco. They 
have Starr King Fraternities and Clubs. 
A little paper issued lately contains a 
picture of a noble building over whose 
main arch are the words “Starr King 
Building, 1888;” and it advertises—so 
we canonize to-day—the “new Starr 
King Rocker, $10, the best chair at the 
lowest price that we have ever placed 
upon the market.” A word in one of 
Mr. Wendte’s recent sermons—it was in 
reply to a neighbor’s sermon denounc- 
ing Unitarians as “anarchists” and 
“ libertines ”—gives the reason for this 
reverence: ‘* Who was it, when the 
fate of California hung in_ uncertain 
balance, and loyal. men sought for a 
brave and eloquent voice to utter their 
convictions and resolves, that came to 
the front, kindled the patriotic heart of 
the people, confounded the plotters of 
treason, plead for the suffering soldier, 
and at last gave his own life a ransom 
for many? It was Starr King, a Uni- 
tarian minister. Surely when you con- 
sider the nobility and importance of his 
service, such a man was worth more to 
California than a whole platoon of 
ordinary preachers.” 


Mrs. LivERMORE recently passed 
through the city ex route with her hus- 
band for California, and in search of 
the latter’s restored health. Being 
visited by the industrious reporter and 
questioned concerning the recent elec- 
tions in Boston, and the participation of 
women therein, she expressed her entire 
satisfaction with the yesult, so far as it 
demonstrated the willingness of women 
to fulfill the duties of citizenship, and 
the zeal and earnestness manifested in 
work of this kind. Mrs. Livermore 


also spoke of her hopeful interest in a 


new organization, owning its impulse 
in Edward Bellamy’s * Looking Back- 
ward;” asociety of men and women 
interested in the labor question, and 
called the “ Nationalist Club.” Its ob- 
ject, Mrs. Livermore explains, is to 
“ nationalize industry,’ on some such 
method as that laid down in Bellamy’s 
charming and thought-provoking ro- 
mance. Rev. Phillips Brooks, T. W. 
Higginson and Edward Everett Hale 
are among the members; the other sex 
being represented by Mrs. Livermore 
and Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor. 


‘Mrs. Livermore thinks, among the 


three social problems of the hour, the 


temperance question must be settled 
first; then the woman and labor ques- 
tions, which, she says, will be settled 
together. 


_ + 


SPRING AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Last week a bouquet of trilliums was 
placed on the table at Indianapolis _be- 
hind which the senior editor lectured, 
blossoms gathered out of doors. This 
unexpected tidings of summer startled 
us with a sense that spring with its new 
duties and fresh opportunities is upon 
us. The season carries with it other 
suggestions than those of garden and 
field. As arule, we think, farmers de- 
light in early seeding and expect large 
harvests to follow a forward spring. Let 
our spiritual husbandry not be behind 
the material. It is none too early to 
begin to plan and to plant. Are you 
ready for the spring conferences, the 
summer campaign? The state gath- 
erings are being arranged for, and the 
meetings of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and associate organizations 
are fixed for May 14-17. These meet- 
ings are to be held in Chicago. The 
programme is already well under way, 
and we can assure our readers that it 
will be second in interest, scope and 
practicality to none of its preceding 
ones. The executive functions of the 
Conference have been discharged with 
an interest and efficiency steadily in- 
creasing. Whatever distrust may have 
existed in some minds concerning the 
vitality of its position or the efficiency 
or determination of its constituency, is 
gradually wearing away. Making due 
allowance for all lapses and defections, 
the W. U. C. has to-day more socie- 
ties, better manned, far more earnest 
and interested in missionary work and 
pledged to its hearty support, than it 
had when it began its last era of activ- 
ity and executive functions in 1875. 
These churches realize their need, and 
are arousing themselves to their oppor- 


tunity. From many sources comes the 


assurance that our Eastern friends and 
fellow laborers are understanding the 
purpose and intention of the Western 
Conference better, and consequently 
are losing their apprehension, and are 
restoring again the old confidence which 
will “end in better co-operation and 
deeper sympathies than ever before. 
The question is, How are we of the 
West to better deserve their confidence? 
There is but one true way, viz., to do 
more manfully the work we have to do. 
Weare not ready for, or deserving a 
grand meeting in May until all the 
churches who believe in the Western 
Conference have sent in their annual 
contribution. -No church is so poor 
but thatit can do something. All to- 
gether, they are able, if each does its 
part, to give abundant support. No 
individual who can afford to make him- 
self a life member of the Conference 
by the payment of twenty-five dollars, 
and neglects to do it, is a true friend of 
the Conference. 
has a dollar to make himself an annual 
member, and neglects it through sheer 
carelessness, is a good friend. We are 
not ready for our happiest anniversary 
until a good start is made towards the 
$50,000 permanent endowment that 
we are in search of and are going to 
find. We shall not be quite ready for 
our May jubilee if Uniry does not 
come with its full fifteen hundred 
more. Our western activities have no 
claim upon those who dissent from the 
spirit and purpose of the organization: 
but upon the etievins in the triumph- 
ing qualities of a religion of freedom, 
fellowship and character, those who 
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have faith in the organizing power of | 


a gospel based in the communion of 
seekers after truth, righteousness and 
love; those who believe that out of 
such communion will rise sincerest 
worship, profoundest trust in God, and 
the most wholesome love and apprecia 
tion of Jesus Christ, the Western Con- 
ference does lay high demands. Read 
er, are you among such believers? If 
so, here is your opportunity as well as 
your obligation. A thousand people 
will read this article and sympathize 
with it who can and ought to send to 
the treasurer of this conference an ay- 
erage of five dollars apiece between 
now and the first of May next. A 
hundred men will read it who ought to 
afford the ten dollars each. It will 
reach the eyes of five persons, per- 
chance, who would be the richer if they 
voted for this religion with a thousand 
dollar ballot; and may be somewhere 
it will reach one pair of eyes that would 
bless themselves and others by sub- 
scribing $25,000 to the endowment 
fund of the Western Conference. Let 
the churches and the friends who _ be- 
lieve inthe Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence lend ahand. Now is the time to 
sow seed; the harvest time will come 
by and by. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 

One of the first things to strike the 
traveler abroad is the different aspect of 
society and manner of life that con- 
fronts him. He passes by sameness 
but the first marked divergence arrests 
attention. One sees, for example, a 
different style of architecture, public and 
domestic. He hears a strange tongue. 
He notices peculiarities of costume. He 
observes new touches of manner in so- 
cial intercourse. In the great picture 
galleries he sees the distinctive marks of 
this or that national life and of diverg- 
ent schools among the same people. If 
the artists have painted landscape, they 
have been influenced by the skies they 
have been born under and by the land 
that has been their home. If they are 
figure painters, whether of gevzze or of 
larger themes, they have painted from 
the life that was moving on about them. 
They have thrown their own types 
upon the canvas of history. As Paul 
Veronese put his friends and contem- 
poraries into his great picture of the 
“ Marriage at Cana” and clothed them 
in the rich costumes of the Italy of his 
time, so these artists have represented 
past events and ideals more or less in 
the colors of their own time and man- 
ner of life. A person who is no artist 
and has seen but few pictures soon 
learns to distinguish the altar-pieces of 
the north of Europe from those of the 
south; and in the “corporation pictures ” 
and civic groups to be found in the 
Dutch galleries he reads the rising of a 
new thought and spirit in the age that 
produced them. Not technically relig- 
ious, these latter; but vead/y religious, 
if by religion we understand the earnest 
living in one’s own time, the catching 
of the meaning and call of the age. For 
here was the outward expression of a 
new era in human thought, the enthusi- 


asm for a freer State and a more benef- 


icent society. It was art preaching the 
gospel of the day. Raphael’s madonnas 
remain none the less beautiful. The 
pictured stories of saints have still their 
inner meaning for the eyes that are not 
simply spectacles with no imagination 
and heart behind. But we would not 
spare these new variations. They are 
new blossoms upon the ever-growing 
tree of human life. Those earlier altar- 
pieces voiced permanent elements of 
human nature. The holiness of mother- 
hood, the promise and charm that halo 
every new-born child, the saints in 
benediction or with eyes uplifted in 
adoration and prayer,—all these touchec 
and still touch man’s inner life. But 
they are not the all of human thought 
and ideal, not the last word of religion 


as it grows in interpretation and scope. 


The completeness of Man is seen only 
in Humanity. The orchestra 1s more 
than any single instrument, and the 
choral harmony is found not in one but 
many chords. 

And here we come to recognize the 


value of this wonderful diversity,—this 
many-keyed organ of human life on 
which the one Spirit’s fingers are laid. 
There would be little pleasure in travel 
if one saw only what he leaves be- 
hind; and there would be as little profit 
as pleasure. There would be no prov- 
ocation to thought, no broadening of 
sympathies, no larger sense of fellow- 
ship. We find ourselves in differences. 

But if there were only diversity 
among men, that diversity could be of 
no help to any; because there would 
then be no points of connection, no 
great underlying bonds. There are 
likenesses also, and these likenesses lie 
deeper than all differences. 
fundamental. Below all articulate 
languages, for example, is the speech 
of the eye, the hand, the manner, the 
tone of voice. Babes, not yet know- 
ing articulate speech, understand this 
universal language and respond to it. 
We prayed with the prayer of the 
Dutch minister whom we heard in the 
great church in Rotterdam, though we 
knew but now and then a word he 
spoke; but the prayer was in the man’s 
voice; and Duerer’s famous drawing of 
the folded hands needs no upturned 
face or kneeling body to touch the 
prayer-sense in the beholder.  Differ- 
ence of costume covers essentially one 
human heart the: world over. Not 
that all men everywhere are equally 
good and considerate and faithful. But 
underneath every gown and coat there 
is a capacity for suffering and joy. 
There is a sense of duty whose neglect, 
sometimes at least, speaks in reproof 
and whose obedience brings satisfac- 
tion. There is retrospect and prospect 
in every life, binding it to what has 
gone before and to what is to come. 
Men may build their houses of differ- 
ent styles, from the Bedouin’s tent for 
a night to the roof that shelters succes- 
sive generations; but the home loves 
are at heart one. They are basic 
in human society. Before States were 
there was the family. 

These “touches of nature,” now 
more than ever before recognized, are 
making “the whole world kin,” and 
consequently more &izd. They have 
been little recognized in the past. Bar- 
riers have been set up between peo- 
ples. Faiths have separated where 
they should have united. Religion has 
added hate instead of love to the an- 
tipathies of nations and races. But al- 
ways there have been souls prophetic 
of a better time, of a larger unity. 
But in the State it has been a contem- 
plated unity by conquest and domina- 
-tion and the molding of nations in one 
imperial command; and in the Church 
it has been a unity obtained not through 
individual development in a large and 
beneficent freedom, but by repression 
and outward authority. No® great ec- 
clesiastical power has ever been friend- 
ly to dissent, or has afterwards encour- 
aged that bolder love of truth in which 
its own life began. It has grown at 
last to distrust in the present that same 
human nature out of which its own 
creative inspirations first came. It has 
lost the Spirit while clinging to the let- 
ter which was its temporary expres- 
sion, instead of following the Spirit in 
its new manifestations. There are 
many traces of this to-day. But never be- 
fore was the unity in diversity so clearly 
recognized, never before the ideal and 
aim -of so many minds and hearts. It 
means the increasing perception of a 
bond below all divergencies of the in- 
dividual life, and essential oneness of 
human need, of human aspiration, of 
human striving and hope and ultimate 
destiny. It means a growing concep- 
tion of the Divine Unity, not to be 
proven by Hebrew texts but to be 
more and more read in the enlarging 
interpretation of Nature and Life. 

Pi in. 


No MAN can tether time or tide.— 
Burns. 


Ir 1s the presumptuous, not the truly 
devout, who dwell always in a com- 
placent conviction of their acceptance 


and favor with God.— ¥. Cotter. Mor- 


rison. 


They are. 


ON THE SIDE OF THE GREAT 
BATTALIONS. 

According to Eustace G. Cecil, in 
the Mineteenth @@ftury, some of the 
Japanese are in favor of a new national 
religion. Taking a survey of the world 
and its worships, they think that Chris- 
tianity is probably the best thing avail- 
able, and the nation had better adopt it; 
“not because it is true, but because it 
is the creed of the most highly civil- 
ized nations, and Japan should wear the 
same dress as her neighbors, with 
whom she desires to stand well.” 

Professor Toyama agreed with Mr. 
Fukuzawa, but was also in favor of it 
because it was calculated “ to improve 
music and to unite sentiment and 
feeling in harmonious co-operation.” 
Whether the evidence for this Larmo- 
nious feelingwas discernible in the ex- 
istence of the great standing armies of 
Christendom or not, he did not say. 

Mr. Kato, president of the University 
of Tokyio, declared “that religion is 
not needed: for the educated, but urged 
religious teaching in the schools, be- 
cause there is a serious lack of moral 
sentiment among the masses:” though 
Mr. Saguira said that the Japanese 
have no taste for religion and can never 
become a religious people.” 

It doubtless is a great source of satis- 
faction to Unitarians that they have at 
present a missionary in this empire. If it 
is about to adopt a new national religion 
to increase the prosperity of the coun- 
try, they might as well adopt a rational 
one. Though whether, after learning 
that the Unitarians are one of the small- 
est of the sects of Christianity, it will 
have much attraction for the Japanese 
remains to be seen. They evidently 
want a Christianity that can add to 
their reputation, that can put them on 
a better footing with the Western 
world. They wish to be able to com- 
pete with those nations which have the 
biggest battalions. It is not yet quite 
clear that “ pure Christianity” is adapt- 
ed to the fulfillment of their expecta- 
tions. Perhaps Unitarianism may sug- 
gest to them that there is a form of 
religion, not only which they need, but 
which they can believe. in 
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_ UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD.* 


John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in his wisdom created them all. 

John was a statesman and Peter a slave, 
Robert a preacher, and Paul—was a knave. 
Evil or good, as the case might be, 

White or colored, or bond or free, 

John and Robert and Peter and Paul— 
God in his wisdom created them all. 


Out of earth’s elements, mingled with flame, 
Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 
And helplessly into life’s history thrown; 
Born by the law that compels men to be, 
Born to conditions they could not foresee, 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 

God in his wisdom created them all. 


John was the head and heart of his state, 


great; 

Peter was made ’neath life’s burdens to groan, 

And never once dreamed that his soul was his 
own: 

Robert great glory and honor received, 

For zealously preaching what no one be- 

lieved; 

While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his 
fill 

And gave up his life to. the service of ill. 


It chanced that the men, in their passing away 

From earth and its conflicts, all died the same 
day. 

John on mourned through the length and 
breadth of the land; 

Peter fell neath the lash in a merciless hand; 

Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his 
tongue, 

While Paul was convicted of murder and 
hung. 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 

God in his wisdom created them all. 


brave!” | 

Of Peter, alas! ‘“‘ He was only a slave!” 

Of Robert, “’Tis well with his soul—it is 
well ;” 


hell. 
Born by one law through all nature the same, 
What made them different and who was to 
blame? 


[*This quaint but searching poem has been doing mis- 
sionary work among many of our UNITY readers, and at 
their request we print it with the double hope that it 
preach its sermon to a larger audience, and also bring 
to light the real authorship of this newspaper waif.— 


Eps. 


Was trusted and honored, was noble and 


Men said of the statesman, “ How noble and. 


While Paui they consigned to the torments of 


John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God in his wisdom created them all. 


Out in that realm of infinite light, 

Where the soul of the black man is pure as 
the white; 

Out where the spirit, through sorrow made 
wise, 

No longer resorts to deception and lies; 

Out where the flesh can no longer control 

The freedom and faith of the God-given 
soul— 


Who shall determine what change shall be- 
fall 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul? 

John may in his wisdom and goodness in- 
crease; 

Peter rejoice in an infinite peace; 

Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 

Are more in the spirit and less in the word; 

And Paul may be blessed with a holier birth 


Than the passions of men had allowed him 
on earth. 


John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God in his mercy will care for them all. 


MR. MILLS’ TREE OF MYTHOLOGY.* 
We have to thank Mr. Mills for the 


personal kindness of a copy of his 
beautiful and instructive book. We 
have read it with increasing pleasure to 
the last paragraph—perhaps as good a 
record as a book can have ina _ reader’s’ 
mind. We must not omit to say that 
it is a very comely book in appearance 
—excellent paper, wide margins, hand- 
some type, beveled covers; a credit to 
the publishers and very likely also to 
the author’s own care and taste running 
into details. There are 288 pages. 
There are distributed (besides the Pref- 
ace) into twelve chapters, and an index 
of six pages in double columns. The 
discussion.of Myth and Folk-Lore is di- 
vided into the headings, Source, Myths 
of Explanation, Myths arising from 
Metaphor, Heroic Legends, Nursery 
Tales, Proverbs and Folk-Lore, Didac- 
tic and Ethical, Symbolism, etc. Mr. 
Mills has been well known for many 
years as a loving student of this inter- 
esting and poetical department of hu- 
man development, where indeed lie, in 
the most vivid shape, the ineffaceable 
footsteps of the mental and moral pil- 
grimage of man. He quotes Grote’s 
expression of the antiquity of myths, 
“a past that was never present,” hav- 
ing always behind it a farther past in 
which the stories still hide. “It has 
been well said, there is little sheer non- 
sense in the world; most that seems 
such proves to have had some sense 
when we dig down deep enough to find 
the original form of expression.” He 
quotes from Otfried Muller.a good de- 
scription of the mythical impulse, that 
“which changes all beings into persons, 
and all relations into actions.” The re- 
sult of this impulse, vivid, poetic, unre- 
strained, capable of every sort of dar- 
ing because ignorant that it zs daring, 
is a great splendor and shining com- 
pany of stories that move like kings 
along the nations’ highway. They 
have made language, as Richter says, 
“ A dictionary of faded metaphors; ” 
and “* they carry us back,” to quote Mr. 
Mills’ significant expression, * to atime 
when there was no supernatural, since 
there was not yet any philosophy of 
nature, nothing that could be termed 
natural.” (The italics are ours.) We 
carry survivals of this mythic spirit in 
such expressions as “ the howling wind, 
the angry flames, the raging flood, the 
pitiless storm, laughing waters, etc.” 
All this glow of imagery is simply 
ours. It belongs to the genius of the 
human race, which always takes fire 
with worship as with love. The author 
quotes Heraclitus: ‘The gods are im- 
mortal men, and men are mortal gods.” 
He gives illustration from his own 
childhood, at which time, he says, he 
“ conceived and for some time thorough- 
ly believed the thunder to be the sound 
of some tremendous wagon rumbling 
over the roads of cloud;” and again he 
“held as fact that we were all living in 
some huge body, that, like a human 
being, bore, nourished us, and carried 
us about.” This last fancy is not far 
from the notion ascribed to Plato, that 
the earth was some vast animal. This 
is not strange, for at the bottom of all 
myths and mythic impulse lies an in-. 


*The Tree of Mythology, Its Growth and Fruitage: 
Genesis of hte Nursery Tales, Saws of Folk Lore, etc. 
A Study by Charles De B. Mills. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
: W. Bardeen. 
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tense feeling of the unity of the story- 
teller with all objects and creatures. 
Says Mr. Mills, “ Doubtless the belief, 
universal once, and held uniformly. by 
all savage races to-day, in the near 
affinity, almost identity of the animal 
creation with humanity, so that there 
may be, there are, perpetual metamor- 
phoses and transmutations of beasts in- 
to men and men into beasts, has had 
much to do with introducing so con- 
stantly the presence of animals as lead- 
ing actors in all the tales and fables. 
Like things may be said of plants, trees, 
etc., which we very frequently find, for 
they also were believed to be intelligent 
and rational.” Thus does _ primitive 
poetry leap to noble conclusions, though 
dimly outlined; for in truth there are 
not two or many kinds of mind, but 
one; and the inarticulate creatures have 
an intelligence as god-like in their 
sphere, and as mysterious as ours in our 
sphere, and the mystery is all one. 

Mr. Mills brings out very plainly and 
persistently throughout his volume that 
the most active of all mythical impulses 
is the contrast between day and night. 
This appears in countless storics of con- 
flicts and struggles in which light and 
darkness strive together under all shapes 
and forms and means and _ personifica- 
tions, sometimes the day prevailing, 
sometimes the night, according to the 
purpose of the myth, or the spirit of the 
people. ‘ There-was. constant imper- 
sonation,” says Mr. Mills, “ and distinc- 
tion of sex in everything. In some 
ancient languages, as in Hebrew and 
Sanscrit for example, we sce to-day 
that there is no neuter gender, all nouns 
are masculine or feminine.” This, by 
the way, may raise a curious question: 
When a language has escaped all gen- 
der except as indicating actual sex, and 
all inanimate things, and even _ plants 
are neuter, as is the case with English, 
does this indicate in the people either 
mental traits or a development: hostile 
to myths? 

The author is at his best, evidently 
working .with heartiest affection, in the 
closing chapters when he is treating of 
the symbolism of mythical creations 
and their usefulness to mind and _ soul. 
In many places he warns against the 
snares and pitfalls that lie hidden in 
these gardens of stories, but also he 
glories in the service and inspiration 
which these lovely symbols may yield. 
He says, “ Whenever we deem that 
speech, or thought even, can measure 
or be commensurate with truth and 
fact, that it can at utmost be more than 
shadow or hint, we fall into deception 
and paganism. .And whenever we 
confound or identify the sensuous con- 
ception with spiritual idea, the work of 
the fatal Kirke-draught is well on. 
The worst of incantations are then not 
possible only, they are sure to mind. 
All history testifies to the subtle and 
ever-present peril that lurks here; the 
annals of man are the records of suc- 
cessive lapses and rallies for recovery. 
“Tis the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain.” 

“ But, fraught with danger as is this 
element, it is a necessity to which we 
are shut up; it is inevitable. It may be 
our bane, may be our boon; one or 
other it surely will. For our fate here 
is our freedom, or may be; through this 
prison-house and school our liberty; 
our bond is our pinion whereby we rise 
and soar on to farthest heights. There 
is no such vehicle for service as sym- 
bolism; nay, it is the only one through 
which may be communicated hint of 
the transcendent and unseen.” 

This passage leads us to speak in 
conclusion of the author’s eloquence in 
places. Touches of fine expression 
and of tender feeling occur throughout. 
But there is a steady rise all through, 
and it is toward the end, and especially 
in the closing chapter, entitled Excel- 
sior, that the author comes to his great- 
est glow, and indeed we may say flame, 
for it mounts. Rarely we question a 
little, as in this passage: ‘As com- 
pletely as Nature has become deanthrop- 
omorphised in our common speech, 


so fully shall the term God, and other 
words of like import, be freed from 


a 


bearing or awakening in any degree 
the personal concept.” Does this fail 
to distinguish between the Jersonal and 
the zzdividual? Or does the author 
grant no idea of personality without 
individuality ? We know not. Rath- 
er, we should express it, the personal 
concept is freed from the individual. 
And we ¢hinkg this must be the author’s 
meaning, because of a certain noble fer- 
vor in other places. We have marked 
many such; we can quote but one:— 
“ Ages yet may pass ere the full-orbed 
day shall rise, but soon or late, the race 
is to unite Time with the eternal, to 
behold with clearest vision, to discern, 
worship and adore perfectly the ever- 
lasting amid and by the symbolism of 
the transient and the seen. Outer and 
inner, visible and invisible, finite and in- 
finite, shall join and blend into one. 
All conflict, all unrest, shall be taken 
away, perfect vision, perfect conquest, 
perfect peace be won. The beholding 
spirit will see Deity in manifestation, 
and as manifestation, and reading con- 
stantly through that, shall sink, rather 
sublimate, all perpetually in the reality 
of God.” 1 Oc SS. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


Tam glad of the work Mrs. Ward 
has done. But Robert Elsmere’s “New 
Brotherhood of Christ” is still too 
narrow and exclusive to satisfy the 
world’s great need. I do not complain 
of the society’s lack of good work, but 
I was disappointed that the “new re- 
ligion” seemed to accept the division of 
“classes” and “masses” as permenent. 
There is another religious novel among 
the new books that seems to me a fine 
illustration of the Lord’s prayer an- 
swered—* Kingdom come” upon earth. 
It does not profess religion, nothing 
more than common sense, but its picture 
of a possible social state a century hence, 
throws into shade the common mate- 
rialisticsketches ofa gold-paved Heaven, 
with crowns and harps. Of this book, 
“Looking Backward,” by Edward 
Bellamy, Rev. E. E. Hale says in Lend 
A Hand: “Though few dare believe 
all of his audacious prophecy possible, 
every right-minded person must wish 
that it were.” Then why is it not pos- 
sible? All things are possible with God. 
He works by human agency. Do you 
despair of human nature? 

“ Looking Backward” is a work. of 
the imagination, but it is wonderfully 
well thought out, and I am glad to hear 
that the author is very much in earnest, 
and ready to work for a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished. He saw 
“humanity hanging on a cross,” and 
there are more and more, every day, 
who see the masses of mankind fallen 
among thieves, and the priest and the 
Levite passing by on the other side, too 
busy with what they consider more im- 
portant matter to heed the “bleeding 
truth of human brotherhood.” Here 
and there is one, thank God! who 
teaches the “ unity ” of the whole human 
race, not simply in “religious” belief 
and hope, but in tenderest human bonds, 
as children of one Father who longs to 
bless a@/, not simply in another world, 
but in this world, with universal health, 
wealth, knowledge, power and happi- 
ness. 

One of the best of the many good 
works of Frances E. Willard was her 
cordial. commendation of ‘ Looking 
Backward ” in her annual address before 
the National Woman’s Christian Tém- 
perance Union. Has Tolstoi read the 
book? He sees that the pressing need is 


| the opening of the eyes of the com forta- 


ble to see the misery of their brethren, 
and hopes for some one to write another 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” which will re- 
veal to those who “having eyes see 
not.” | | 

But what does Bellamy prophesy? 
Read the book and see. He ealls it “a 
social order, at once so simple and logi- 
cal that it seems but the triumph of 
common sense.” 

Read and see the “money power” 


unfelt and forgotten ; the word “menial”. 


obsolete; rich and poor, as classes, un- 
known; equality of privileges and duties 


with such freedom for individual tastes 


and talents as no one can command now. 
There comes to me, as I write, a 
charming holiday book—extracts from 
Channing and Emerson. Ilook through 
its pages, containing many passages that 
I marked for my own years ago, for the 
best word of brotherhood, of the all- 
fatherhood of God. I find it in the last 
public words of Channing in 1842. 
Here they are, a glowing prophecy: 

“ Mighty powers are at work in the 
world. Who can stay them? God’s 
word has gone forth and ‘it cannot re- 
turn to him void.’ A new comprehen- 
sion of the Christian spirit,—a new rev- 
erence for humanity, a new feeling of 
brotherhood, and of all men’s relation 
to the common Father,—this is among 
the signs of our times. We see it; do 
we not feel it? Before this all oppres- 
sions are to fall. Society, silently per- 
vaded by this, is to change its aspect of 
universal warfare for peace. The power 
of selfishness, all-grasping and seeming- 
ly invincible, is to yield to this diviner 
energy. The song of angels, ‘on earth 
peace’ ¢will not alwayssound as fiction.’” 
Then he prays, as do we: 

“Come, Father Almighty, and crown 
with thine omnipotence the humble 
strivings of thy children to subvert 
oppression and wrong, to spread light 
and freedom, peace and joy, the truth 
and spirit of thy Son, through the whole 
earth.” 

This universal human fellowship in 
daily work and pleasure is the new re- 
ligion that we need—new and yet old; 
for it is but the carrying into practice, in 
public as well as in private life, of the 
great commandment and the one like 
and the prophets,” to love the Lord 
with all our hearts, and our neighbor as 
ourselves. F. E. R. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, 


II. 


The eighth and last lecture on So- 
ciology by Mr. Johnson was delivered 
on the evening of March 14th, its sal- 
ient points as follows. The Associated 
Charities is more than organized char- 
ity; it represents the harmonious work- 
ing of separate organizations, the sci- 
entific union of state, municipal, quasi- 
public and individual charity. 

The question is, How can pauperism 
be suppressed, poverty reduced, and 
self-supporting citizens returned to the 
state? The answer: Most directly 
through the Associated.Charities work- 
ing through its four pillars—Investiga- 
tion, Registration, Co-operation, V isita- 
tion. The first, investigation, stands a 
self-evident necessity as the first step 
towards any true relief work. It must 
be thoroughly but kindly done, and re- 
quires a trained agent with keen per- 
ceptions, cool head and warm heart. 

Registration is very valuable, as it 
serves every institution, church or in- 
dividual doing charitable work to know 
all facts about the poor who seek relief 
in acity. It saves time and avoids du- 


from more than one source. It also 
affords scientific statistics by which so- 
ciologists may learn how many people 
are dependent and being helped through 
charity in a large city. 

Co-operation is important, as no one 
institution gives adequate relief. Each 
has special work, and it often takes all 
co-operating to sufficiently help one 
family, or even an individual. It pre- 
vents overlapping; one institution sup- 
plements another. The greatest hin- 
drances to co-operation among: institu- 


mism among officials. 

Visitation is a general term mean- 
ing friendly intercourse. The St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society of Paris is the 
most perfect in the world in developing 
this principle in charitable work. Vis- 
itation brings all classes together, is 
the point of contact, the nexus that 
joins society into one body, and may be- 
comethe salvation of society. 

The conference system is ideally an 
assemblage of representatives of all 
agencies doing charitable work in a 
city or district, and friendly visitors. Its 


| object is to promote charitable sanity, 


unto it, upon which “ hang all the law. 


plication, prevents support being given 


tions are jealousy, inertia, and pessi- 


to direct that work shall be thoroughly, 
wisely and adequately done, and _ that 
relief be permanent, z. e. that families 
be raised above the need of -relief. A 
well conducted conference combats 
newspaper sensationalism and educates 
public opinion. 

The friendly visitor should go as 
physician, not detective. Require- 
ments: sympathy, cool head, self-con- 
trol, prudence, knowledge, judgment 
and acquaintance with sanitary, civic and 
county laws, and a very long list be- 
side, all of which are enumerated in a 
handbook published by the New York 
Associated Charities, which was highly 
recommended by the lecturer. | 

The Associated Charities works to- - 
wards the reduction of taxation. In Buf- 
falo the direct result of its influence was 
a reduction from $54,000 to $42,000 
in taxation in one year. It teaches 
the value of money, how to spend 
it for what zs bread that will feed, 
and not alone for medicine, which 
is as temporary relief. In small 
cities, instance Newport, R. I., pau- 
ism has become almost extinct through 
the efficient working of the Associated 
Charities. 

The parish system of doing charita- 
ble work is the most perfect yet discov- 
ered. The Associated Charities makes 
this possible in a scattered city popula- 
tion, each conference controlling its par- 
ish. Personal individual charity can be 
done in a large city only through the 
Associated Charities, its conference and 
trained agent. The South Side 
Créche has grown out of the friendly 
visitors’ work, as has the North Side 
Laundry, soon to be opened in connec- 
tion with the Home for Self-supporting 
W omen, Chicago. me 


A BROAD PURPOSE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE DEDICATION SERMON 
PREACHED AT SPOKANE FALLS, W. TY. 
This church has free seats; the 

stranger has a right to come and is 
made welcome. It has wide doors, for 
it aims to be the people’s church, to 
speak the broad, free living Word, and 
to lay the vital emphasis not on dogma, 
but on helpfulness and life. It would 
make religion large enough to hold the 
latest truth of science, and bold enough 
to let any portion of the creeds go that 
are found in conflict with the fresh 
truth of the spirit. It recognizes no 
atheism but rascality, and sees in the 
violation of the golden rule the only 
infidelity. It does not conceive of death 
as the limit of human hope. Its thought 
of deity is larger than all words, and 
its view of the divine providence makes 
that providence identical with the order 
of the growing universe. It believes 
that no atom can slip from the ligature 
of law, and that whether you prick the 
skin that is nearest or the nebula that 
is farthest, you draw the life blood of 
law. 

Its modest roll of membership _in- 
cludes not a few varieties of religious 
opinion, who are met with the spirit of 
large toleration and good fellowship. 
It welcomes all who desire to associate 
themselves with us for the promotion 
of moral culture, personal spirituality 
of life, inward and upward growth, and 
the well-being of mankind. We are 
Unitarians because the Unitarian spirit 
means just this, and because we under- 
stand loyalty to the living Christ to 
mean this also; for he only is loyal to 
the Son of Man who catches his spirit, 
who believes in those things for which 
Jesus stood, and so, like him, does the 
work God sent him to do in the world. 
May we never rest until we make this 
church a religious home for the people; 
a church with a welcome for all those 
who are willing to help humanity 
along, and for those also, who need to 


be helped along. 
E. M. WHEELOCK. 


I wouLpD open every one of Argus’ 
hundred eyes before I used one of 
Briareus’ hundred hands.—#acon. 


IN THE universe itself as such, the 
absolute might and the absolute right 
have to be regarded as coalescing into 


one identity.— fudge Holmes, 
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UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE, 


BY W. C. GANNETT, 
Published by Unity Church, Hinsdale, il. 


“ Why callest thou me good?” said 
Jesus to the man who came to him and 
asked, “* Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do that I may win eternal life?” 
“ Why callest thou me good? There is 
but one good,—God!” 

And you know how their talk went 
on. “ What do to win eternal life?” 
said Jesus. “No one thing, no great 
thing, no new, unusual thing, but just 
the common old duties you learned at 
your mother’s knee, young man; and, 
these done, look to find whatever is 
lacking to your perfectness. Not your 
virtue, but your chief /ack of virtue 
shows the entrance to eternal life, for 
that is what keeps you out of the eternal 
life.—your sin. The gate of Heaven 
lies for each one where the bar ts up. 

It is noble to hear Jesus-so refute our 
poor interpretations of religion. But 
for one I cannot help being glad that it 
is prefaced by his, * Why callest thou 
me good?” For it is as if the great 
ideal of Christendom took our hand 
and said, “ Brother.’ A good man 
never seems better than when he 
humbly speaks his sense of failure from 
his own ideal. The praver that Jesus 
taught his disciples, “* Forgive us our 
sins, as we forgive,’”’—what added mean- 
ing glows in the familiar words to think 
that it was indeed his own prayer, that 
the night-wind had lifted it from his 
lips, that it was his own wrestling-cry 
as well as ours! Only,— 


“Was Christ a man like us? 
try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


Ah, let us 


But another hint lies also in these 
words, *“ Why callest thou me good?” 
They hint that Jesus was uzconsctous 
of the deepest source of his influence,— 
namely,the magnetism of a soul that 
is at one with God. Like many an- 
other good man and woman, he seems 
not to know that his face is shining 
goodness, that his tones are sweet and 
strong with it, that his very manner 
preaches a gospel, now of tenderness, 
and now the gospel of that indignation 
that is righteous,—seems not to know 
that he himself in the unconscious pow- 
er which goes out from him is more 
winsome than his parables and stronger 
than his promises or his denunciations. 

_And Jesus stands for all. By far the 
larger part of all our influence, yours 
and mine, passes from us without our 
knowing it.. As truly, too, the greater 
part of all we get from another passes 
into us without our knowledge at the 
time. It is hard to say whether as giv- 
ers or as receivers of influence we are 
the more unconscious. Easy enough, 
sometimes, to trace the influence after 
it has left its impress on us in the form 
of consequences! A young man, look- 


ing thoughtfully back over his thirty 


years, can say with some approach to 


accuracy what he owes to father, what 
to mother, what to friend, and what to 
teacher. Marcus Aurelius, the Empe- 
ror of Rome, beginning his “ Medita- 
tions,’—the book that makes one vol- 
ume of our many-volumed Bible,—takes 
us the round of his whole family-circle, 
and even introduces to us, one by one, 
eight private tutors, telling us what part 
of himself he felt he owed each one. 

And by and by, when you sit down to 
write your autobiography, you will cer- 
tainly begin sixty years back, and 
sketch the characters and ways of those 
who lived in the old homestead and 
made it home to you. Why? Because 
by that time we shall have learnt that 
those home-ways and characters were 
our factors, and that life for us has been 
largely a daily problem in multiplying 
those old factors. But what we shall 
not learn is just when and how the 
transfer of those factors to us happened. 
It came by instruction,—yes. It came 
by example,—yes. But the instruction 
and example tell little of the story. 
The process went on through sixty 
minutes of every childhood hour at 


home, and probably in not more than 
two or three of sixty were we conscious 
of receiving impressions at all. 

Human souls, we think, are sensitive 
as compared with brutes, still more so as 
compared with matter.‘” But the soul’s 
wonder grows when we reflect that 
“matter” itself is all alive with sensi- 
tiveness. Matter zzsensitive! Why, we 
have learnt that “light ”—all that part 
of the spectrum in virtue of which this 
glorious show of heavens and earth 
takes form and color to our eyes,—is 
but a little race-track, as it were, of 
ether-tides that we have the power to 
see, while on either side of it race other 
ether-tides wholly invisitle tous. We 
have learnt that “sound” is but a little 
range of air-waves that lies between 
two ranges of vibration all unheard by 
us. Across these boundaries of light 
and sound the men of science can lead 
us a little way by lending us for a mo- 
ment artificial eyes and ears, to prove 
to us how blind'and deaf the human 
being, with all his powers, is. Matter 
insensitive! Why, think of this: the 
astronomers to-night will be photo- 
graphing constellations that the naked 
eye cannot discover,—peopling their 
star-maps with unsuspected worlds: as if 
the city’s census-taker should have eyes 
to count some six or seven unjostling 
angels to every man that passes on the 
street. Or remember the instantaneous 
photography with which the very boys 
are playing now, so lightning-quick 
that it turns motion into rest, and 
catches the trotting horse with his four 
feet stationary in the air. And here 
comes the new instrument, no more a 
toy, the phonograph,—that long-eared 
reporter, compact of tin-foil and metal 
discs,—to make true old Plutarch’s story 
of the city where words froze as they 
were spoken, and afterwards thawed 
out. Fearful thought,—a talk-metre on 
the shelf there, to catch the very temper 
in our tones, and make us pray, if we 
never did before, **O Lord, be merciful 
to me a fool!” Such things as these 
are wondrous proofs of the sensitive- 
ness, the liveness, of what we call “ dead 
matter.” But far more rapid, far more 
delicate than any vibration elsewhere 
radiated, are those which pass from 


-man to man impressing personality. A 


“ person ” is an orchestrion arranged for 
sensation instead of music; lenses and 
mirrors in his eyes, sounding-boards and 
harp-strings in his ears, thermometers 
and telegraphs and Leyden jars all over 
him and through him,—these concen- 
trated and packed into one case, mount- 
ed on two feet, and walking towards us 
in every human body that we meet 
along the roads, catching, registering, 
radiating influence! That is what a 
* person ” is; and I am underrating him. 
In the light of such suggestions who 
dreams he can keep tally of the give- 
and-take of influence? On certain 
streets *we watch for children’s faces 
that never notice us. Breasting the 
morning and the sunset tide of business 
men, we spy out history on faces which 
the hurriers never know they tell. 
And in turn we furnish unconscious 
spectacle to men and angels. Biogra- 
phy and anecdote are full of proofs 
that Emerson was right in telling us,— 
“Thou knowest not what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 
One day, fifty years ago,he who wrote 
that very couplet, kept on picking up a 
hat that a little child kept dropping, 
his wee fellow-passenger in a stage- 
coach. Little knew Emerson that his 
gentle, patient humor in the act sank 
into the mind of a woman who rode 
at his side, and who probably never 
would have read his books for horror 
at their heresy,—sank so deeply in her 
that it sweetened all her creed and 
made his hat-feat to be still reported in 
a Boston parlor. Frederick Robertson 
never guessed how the smile with 
which he greeted the servant girl in 
his church-porch one Sunday after 
service, lit up that girl’s whole year, 
and that, wherever his “ Life” is read, 
that smile should be told as a memorial 
of him. The old man stopping at ten 
o’clock at night to buy the tired news- 
boy’s papers did not know the stranger’s 


eyes that recognized him through the 
dark, and added the little act to his 
ideals of service. You know of Alice 
Carey, one of the woman poets of 
America, but you do not all know this 
story: ‘Going into Alice Carey’s room 
one day,” writes her friend, “I saw a 
row of photographs, all little girls, ar- 
ranged before her on her desk.” 
“ Whose little girls?” was the eager 
question. ‘ Mine!” was the answer, 
breaking into laugh; “they are all Alice 
Careys, and.the only trouble they ever 
give me is that I can’t get time to write 
to them all, though I do try to write to 
the babies’ mothers.” The pictures 
were sent by stranger-mothers, who had 
each named her child for the poet be- 
cause they loved her. Unmarried Alice 
Carey had seen perhaps not one,—her 
influence was shaping all those little 
ones. 

But now a deeper thought. Even 
if giver or receiver know at the time 
the fact of influence passing, it is not 
what we do for influence that makes 
the chief impression on each other. It 
is what we are rather than anything 
we do, that fed/s. 


“Tt was not anything she said, 
It was not anything she did, 

It was the movement of her head, 
The lifting of her lid; 


‘ Her little motions when she spoke, 
The presence of an upright soul, 

The liying light that from her broke,— 
It was the perfect whole.” 


I suspect the force of example is 
much too largely credited to conscious 
influence. For instance, much is said 
about example by the temperance ad- 
vocate. To decline the wine at the 
dinner party when the host offers it, or 
at the evening party when the partner 
brings it, or to refuse the beer at the 
club-room lunch, does good, perhaps, 
to the one or the few who happen to 
notice the refusal. “I'll take what 
father takes,” said the boy to the wait- 
erat the hotel table, and the startled 
father sent back his ordered glass of 
wine. Yes, example tells. But if you 
abstain always, and from the simple mo- 
tive, “ For their sake,”’—abstain, that 
is, because you want to count one on 
the side of the strugglers and the vic- 
tims as against the side that makes the 
struggler and the victim,—because you 
wish to bear their burden with them 
instead of adding one atom to their 
burden by a bit of private pleasure,— 
if this fact and the reason for it shouid 
get known, it is apt to tell for much, 
instead of little, good. But in this atti- 
tude towards drink you are hardly con- 
scious of “ example,” and you are not 
acting for example’s sake. Out of sim- 
ple brotherhood or sisterhood you are 
giving up a pleasure to yourself, that is 
a deadly danger to many; giving it up 
because to them it is a stumbling-block 
that trips to easy ruin. Sheer Pauline 
chivalry isthe motive. And that mo- 


tive once active in a man or woman, 


works,unconsciously to them,far beyond 
the single drinking-question. It is the 
Jesus-spirit, and not your mere exam- 
ple with the beer mug, that begins to 
radiate from you. 


In all such cases—and this is but 
one instance out of many—the uncon- 
scious character is the big force which 
presses in the little wedge of conscious 
influence. Teachers ought to remem- 
ber this both for their comfort and 
their warning. Said one, “I was zn- 
fluenced in the Sunday-school a great 
deal more than I was ever taught there.” 
That is often true of the day-school 
too. What comes through the teach- 
er’s face, tone, manner, may count for 
more than what comes through lips 
and from the books. Therefore, to be 
pure, unselfish, true, and to love the 
children, so that the channels of the un- 
conscious expression shall be always 
open, is the main secret of teaching 
success. Pestalozzi was the Luther of 
education, its great reformer: he was 
a shaggy, unkempt, gesticulating man, 
but he so genuinely loved the children 
that he could not help knowing and in- 
fluencing child-nature as very few be- 
fore had ever done,—and thus was 
“Pestalossi.” - $ 


~~ 


“Ts all this true in common company 
or ina school room, then how much 
more true in the home! Do our sisters 
know how much they have to do in 
deciding who the brother’s wife shall 
be? They are forming his woman- 
ideals at the critical age. Raphael said 
of the faces which he left on wall and 
canvas, nearly all of them of one 
type, ‘Doubtless I must have seen 
many beautiful women, and from these 
the image of one alone is formed within 
me.” In the same way is the image of 
a chosen life formed silently in our 
fancy from the manners and words and 
standards of the girls we see most often 
in our boyhood. Nor do we brothers 
think how much those sisters are meas- 
uring young men by our height of 
manliness and tenderness. Yet all these 
things are printed off through the long 
days and nights,—we could no more say 
how or when than the artist can tell 
just how many touches of the brush go 
to make the grace and roundness of the 
face he paints. 


[ doubt if it be the large and visible 
self-sacrifice in even a parent’s life that 
we are most thankful for; but rather 
certain stray confessions of wrong with 
which they now and then surprised us 
children, or long strains of patient kind- 


‘ness with which we now remember 


that some waywardness of ours was met 
and overborne,—these, I think, start the 
tears soonest in after-life and make us 
feel most tender and regretful and pure, 
as they would have us pure, when we 
remember a father ora mother gone. 
It is the gleams of goodness shining 
through the cracks of the home-ways 
and the daily order of the house and the 
habits of Father and Mother, that im- 
pressed us quite as much as, O, far 
more than, those regular rules and cus- — 
toms which were purposely adopted for 
our discipline. When we grow up and 
mingle with men, it is our father’s 
honor,—known not by the talkings-to 
and the punishments he gave us, but by 
his unthought-of sincerity, his hourly 
justice,—that makes our touch-stone by 
which we try whether other men be 
true or not. In society the young man 
finds wherever he goes that he is taking 
as his ideal of woman’s gentleness and 
purity that which the lines of his 
mother’s smile have given him, the 
tones of his mother’s voice, the mother’s 
sureness to stand always on the right 
side of a doubtful course. But of this 
she knew not, thought not, as those little 
daily questions rose in the family cir- 
cle. | 

There is a thought more solemn yet, 
when thinking of this unconscious in- 
fluence of the fathers and mothers, this 
namely—that we are dorm with more in- 
fluence already organized within us 
than we probably receive in all the sev- 
enty years of visible life. On parents 
of to-day this thought is rising and 
broadening as it has never risen before 
on human recognition. Old faiths, old 
science dimly hinted it in what they 
called “original sin,’ and “instinct,” 
and “intuition.” Butto-day men are 
standing awed before the vision that 
they actually hold tn body and in mind 
the unremembered past of all old gen- 
erations. Here is where the evolution 
theory practically reaches in and touches 
life in every home; and what we so in- 
evitably and unconsciously receive, we 
as inevitably and unconsciously trans- 
mit. It is predisposition that we inlay 
into those who call us father and moth- 
er,—the great controlling impulses of 
character and life that we, without any 
will in the matter, bequeath to those 
who, without any will in the matter 
either, have to receive the bequest. As 
we learn to trace the omnipotence and 
omnipresence of law through all our 
life, we realize that Birth in a home 
is as awing a thing as Death, and be- 
gin to know what it really means to 
have a little child. 

And as our ignorance lessens, as the 
parent’s personal increment of good, or 
else of ill, enters with increasing con- 


sciousness on his part into the bequest, 


his responsibility, of course, increases. 
Our good habit means so much more 
tendency to salvation, our bad habit sa 
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much more tendency to perdition, for 
them. In their very make they carry 
our unworded benediction, our unut- 
tered and unmeant curse. We break 
the laws, and suffering falls on them. 
We drink the strong drink, we fret the 
daily fret, we storm with passion every 
week or two, we laze and drift along 


as we, perhaps they more than we, pay 
penalty for all this wrong. In a certain 
local dialect of England, the word 
model has become by mispronunciation 
moral, and a child that resembles his 
parent is called not “the very model,” 
but “the very moral” of that parent. 
What startling truth the mispronuncia- 
tion utters! The child the very moral 
of his father and his mother! For com- 
fort’s sake we may. remember that far 
more than the immediate parents com- 
bine in the bequest; back and back the 
entail goes, and ramifies among the 
ancestors, and no two need hold them- 
selves the all-responsible. Still, there 
is the great and solemn fact of the Un- 
conscious Curse, the Unconscious Ben- 
ediction. We can but wonder at the 
doctrine of “vicarious atonement,” in 
the form it takes in’ the church creéds, 
but that doctrine roots in this stern 
truth. Stern truth, but glorious. For 
this vicarious suffering and _ vicarious 
blessing is a law of progress. By the 
love planted in us for our little ones, so 
helpless, man’s growing knowledge of 
the laws of heritage slowly turns into a 
master-motive to be good; and thus 
vicarious suffering and blessing will 
verily become at last vicarious at-one- 
ment, slowly lifting man towards unity 
with God. Children are hostages for 
the nobility of parents; and the more 
this law is understood, the more these 
little hostages will bind the race to the 
right. “A little child shall lead them.” 

You know, perhaps, that. the Scotch 
phrase for idiots and half-wits is, “ They 
are not all there.” ‘Think of the rea- 
son why “not all there.” 


Something lost in the making, 
Something dropt on the way, 

As the little Soul was taking 
[ts path to the break of day. 


Only #zs moment’s passion,— 
But it plucked an atom back; 
And she, for her gods of fashion, 
Filched from the pilgrim’s pack. 


The Father did not mean it, 
The Mother did not know, 

No human eye had seen it,— 
But the little Soul needed it so! 


Through the streets there passed a cripple, 
Maimed from before its birth; 

On its face but a gleam, a ripple, 
Like a dim dawn on the earth. 


It passed and it awed the city, 
As one not alive nor dead; 

Eyes looked and brimmed with pity,— 
“ He is not all there,” they said. 


Not all,—for part is behind it, 
Lying dropt on the way. 
That part—could two but find Jt, 
They would welcome Death to-day! 

There is another thought which 
quite naturally joins itself to this of 
parentage.- When a friend dies, one of 
our first comforts is, or tries to be, that 
we shall meet and know him once 
again. Among our guesses it seems 
natural to suppose that, with new senses 
given, we may recognize more certain- 
ly and instantly and fully what belongs 
to us,than we do here. What belongs 
to ws. The parent, it would seem, 
should know herself printed off in her 
little one that disappeared, so little, and 
so long ago, that few except the par- 
ents’ hearts remember that the tiny 
being ever was. From them the child 
got its mould of character and mind as 
well as that mould of dust that returned 
so soon to dust. Or the friend who has 
fashioned us to,his likeness, whom we 
have shaped to ours,—it seems impos- 
sible but that wé shall know ourselves 
in him,if we meet there. I have heard 
of another upper chamber besides that 
Gospel one, where a dying man took 
the wine and pledged his friend sitting 
near him, as Jesus did: “ We will drink 
to the new recognition, John!” It well 
might be, for each had helped to make 
the other what he was in faith and life. 
Nay, we might expect a broader fellow- 


than ever can exist here, by learning 
for the first time how many we have 
influenced, whom here we knew not 
that we even touched. Nature is pho- 
tographic, and perhaps there the eyes 
may come to seethe photographs. How 
the family-circles may widen! What 
hospitality among the many mansions 
there, if one greets all who wear his 
likeness and all whose likeness he is 
wearing! Then something like Jesus’ 
word would seem literally true of each 
and all of us,—* Whosoever doeth the 
will of God, as he hath seen me do it, 
the same is my mother and sister and 
brother,”—behold! he Jooks like me! 
Alas for us, when we have to read the 
words reversely,—-“* W hosoever refuseth 
to do the will of God, as he hath seen 
me refuse it!” Alas for us, if we have 
to greet any crippled angels, maimed 
creatures of heaven, and know them 
by the lameness that they caught from 
us! 

And now a final illustration, joining 
in turn to this last thought, of the un- 


conscious influence men_ unfailingly 
exert. ‘They rest from their labors, 


and their works do follow them,” says 
the old text. And into their works ten 
thousand works of other men do enter 
and combine, to greaten and extend, to 
modify or nullify, the influence of every 
one. Think of the grand shapers of 
history, men so great that we call them 
not persons, but personalities; for in- 
stance, the three who had most to do 
with founding Christianity, those three 
world-levers, Alexander, Cesar, Jesus. 
When Alexander conquered Asia 
Minor and the Syrias and Egypt, he 
knew that his arms had stretched the 
boundaries of Greece; but he could 
never have dreamed what it meant in 
the world’s future to spread the Grecian 
culture as he did; could not have 
dreamed how he was mingling Grecian 
with Jewish thought, and preparing 
cradles in Ephesus and Antioch and 
Alexandria for a great new religion not 
to be born till three hundred years after 
he was turned to dust again. When 
Julius Cesar plunged into the Rubicon, 
he was aiming for the crown he won; 
he changed, and knew he changed, the 
Roman Republic to an Empire: but his 
vision never swept onwards to behold 
that still unborn religion coming from 
the east, and coming fast in virtue of 
the peace with which his Empire had 
stilled the world, and long afterwards 
rebuilding the ruins of his palaces and 
basilicas into her churches. Perhaps he 
foresaw how the discipline of the 
Roman law he made so solid was going 
to mould the classic world anew; but 
how unaware was Cesar that, five hun- 
dred years after him, the Christian 
bishop of Rome, as heir of his prestige 
of government, would be mounting the 
spiritual throne of Europe; and that, 
twelve hundred years after, his imperial 
law would revive to remould the states 
of modern Europe, and shape the con- 
stitutions of nations lying centuries 


“new world” of our America! 

And Jesus: he hoped to be recognized 
as the Jewish Messiah, he hoped to in- 
troduce a new heaven to a new earth 
and inaugurate a nobler race of men. 
But in the beautiful hope of his early 
preaching, and the apocalyptic glare of 
his later preaching, in his “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me! ” 
upon the cross, in that very unconscious- 
ness of his goodness which was to be 
the one thing outlasting in men’s rever- 
ence his messianic claim and all else of 
his local expectation — how little he 
guessed the course his religion was go- 
ing to take,—his ascent into a Trinity, 
his figure as a vicarious Mediator, and 
all the long, slow processes, through 
wars and slavery and persecutions and 
bigotries, by which mankind would zz 
his name, work its way onward, up- 
ward, towards the glorious liberty of 
the children of God! The use of texts 


his influence! Five thousand ministers, 
perhaps, at this moment are hanging 
sermons on a few words of his. Noth- 
ing can be simpler than most of Jesus’ 


ship, a more appreciative sympathy 


sure of finding great suggestion in 
them; far greater sometimes, I doubt 
not, than he put into them knowingly. 


down the stream of time, of states in a 


this very morning,—what a tribute te 


We read our own reverent meanings 

into the verses. The*child at ten sees 

his thought; at thirty or forty, we 

read our deeper thought, and the gray- 

haired reader, faithful to his morning 

chapter through the years, will tell you 

of his yesterday’s discoveries in some 

old familiar text. Many sentences, 

treated with like reverence, would hold 

us with spells as various and as strong as 

most of his. Met elsewhere, we think we 

see pebbles of the roadway; met ¢here, 

we feel certain that the roughstone is a 

diamond, and rub and rub it until, to be 

sure, it gleams, first at one corner, then 
at another, and by-and-bye it lights up 
whole sermons, glows in prayers, be- 
comes a charm charming away life’s 
pain. It has a magic more wonderful 
than that we read of in the fairy 
tales. Often at whisper of the words 
hearts have swung away from trouble 
into trust, risen from fear into courage, 
from an earth seeming bare of God 
into great heaven-spaces feeling full of 
his light and love. ‘So much of the 
measuring of words depends upon our 
reverence for the lips which utter them 
or for the place where they are found. 
It has been so with all the other found- 
ers of religions and the other Bibles. It 
is so with Plato, Shakespeare, Emerson; 
so with the poems we love best, whose 
rhymes flow oftenest through our minds 
by day and night. So pre-eminently 
to us with our Bible and our Jesus. 

In all cases of this magnitude the 
unrolling years show how very little of 
a’ man’s real consequence is known to 
himself; we might add, how little of a 
man’s real consequence is really due to 
himself. A thousand and a million 
forces besides the actual Jesus entered 
in to make the influence which stands 
in Jesus’ name in history. 

Not great influencers are most of us, 
but we too shall leave behind our im- 
print on earth’s history for good or ill. 
That is inevitable. And no one is so 
weak but that he can accomplish a little 
needed improvement,—soften a heart, 
raise a child, build a house, write a book, 
teach a school, help to found a church, 
to start a library, to push a reform, to 
win a battle for some good cause,—in 
some way help to better his place and 
his time. Nor can we tell, more than 
Cesar or Jesus could, whither this work 
of ours shall go, into how many lives it 
shall enter. ‘lhe hope of after-fame is 
a strangely selfish and empty hope; the 
hope of after-wse is a noble and inspir- 
ing hope. Good men’s unconscious 1n- 
fluences slowly build up the great 
world’s faith in Goodness. Is it too 
much to say that you and I and all of 
us can live so on the earth that, when 
we leave the earth, the thought of.us 
shalb bless the places. we have loved, 
and mingle naturally with our old 
neighbors’ thought of God? 


Staal 


Gorrespondence. 


‘NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN, 


DEAR UNITY: 


Robert Collyer seems to have re- 
newed his youth of late and to be enjoy- 
ing his work and making it more effect- 
ive than ever before. It is possible that 
his people may move their tent, as they 
have been offered $200,000 for the 
ground on which it stands, by the Cen- 
tury Club, which at length obeys the 
universal impulse to move up town. 
Mr. Collyer’s society is doing noble 
work on charitable lines, a girls’ home 
being its crown of joy. | 

All Souls was never more prosper- 
ous. Mr. Williams’ steady, quiet work 
is telling on the life of the Society. It 
is to have a splendid adjunct to its use- 
fulness in a “Parish House,” the former 
parsonage connected with the church. 

The Third New York Society is stir- 
ring vigorously in the direction of a 
church-building. _ If they do not bring 
their hope to pass it will not be because 
of any failure of their own earnestness 


words, but, because his, we go to them 


fe 


or their pastor’s in the matter, Mr. 


Wright’s enthusiasm is contagious and 


is infecting many generous souls. Mr. 


Williams’ people have already raised 
nearly $10,000 for the sister church, and 
Mr. Collyer’s have agreed to do as 
much. 

In Brooklyn Mr. Camp’s Society is 
in the full enjoyment of its new church. 
The wisdom of the change of base has 
been entirely justified by the good for- 
tune that has attended it. 

Mr. Chadwick is. reaping the advan- 
tage of his vacation in Europe more 
evidently now than immediately after 
his return. A few months more will 
bring around the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his settlement, when Robert 
Collyer will preach again his ordina- 
tion sermon, “How Enoch walked 
with God.” | 

The Ethical Association connected 
with Mr. Chadwick’s church is meet- 
ing with good success in its course of 
lectures and discussions on Evolution. 
Several times the church has not been 
large enough for the thronging congre- 
gation. The more abstract topics, how- 
ever, are less likely to prove attractive 
than the more concrete. The last lec- 
ture—* The Evolution of Theology ” 
—was specially ‘interesting for the 
variety of individual thought that 
came out in the discussion. There was 
the pure Spencerian, the Fiskite, the 
Positivist, the Jewish and the Christian 
Theist. Dr. Gottheil, of Temple Em- 
manuel, was the Jewish theist, and his 
address was marvellously impressive, 
speaking as he did with the voice of 
thirty centuries in reply to the .com- 
placent modernism of the Comtist Mr. 
I. B. Wakeman, whose worship of 
humanity but ill accorded with his con- 
tempt for its religious tradition. 

The Rev. H. Price Collier has en- 
tered on his work at the Church of the 
Savior with an ardor that is full of 
promise of the happiest results. His 
preaching is exceedingly attractive not 
only to his inherited congregation, but 
to many others. Mr. Smith, of the 
Mission School and Church,finds in Mr. 
Collier an earnest coadjutor. A boys’ 
club of more than a hundred and fifty 
members has been organized at the 
Mission which has adopted the Kinder- 
garten established by the Women’s 
Club, which will at once establish an- 
other. 

The Women’s League goes on from 
good to better things. Mrs. Williams, 
the true helpmate of the pastor of All 
Souls, presides over it in a manner that 
wins golden opinions from all who are 
privileged to enjoy her gentle sway. 
The last meeting at Harlem brought 
together nearly five hundred ladies to 
discuss the education of girls. 

ee 


oF 
Ghe Study Gable. 

Zaras Bulba, By Nikolai Vasilyevitch Gogol. 
New York: John B, Alden. Cloth, pp. 208. 
50 cents. 

A historical novel of Russia and Po- 
land, translated from the Russian by 
Jeremiah Curtin. This is a story of 
Cossack life, peculiar for its tales of 
bloodshed and painful incident. The 
narrative.deals mainly with Taras Bul- 
ba and his two sons, all valiant war- 
riors, the last two nurtured to the career 
of arms. Her boys just returned from 
the Academy, the anguish - stricken 
mother sees torn from her arms to a 
life of soldiery at the Saitch, and there- 
after she disappears from the story. 
The three Cossacks die heroically, one 
for love, the others in their country’s 
cause. ‘This book, if a mournful, is a 
forcible portrayal of life without the 
tender home ties. It illustrates in the 
author an intensity of feeling, power of 
pathos, and boldness of touch rarely 
met. B. G. 


“Compulsory education” says Car- 
dinal Manning in the Yorum for March, 
“without free choice and provision for 
that free choice in matters of religion 
and conscience, is, and ever must be, 
unjust and destructive of the moral life 
of a people. Education that is only 


secular dooms religion to gradual ex- 
tinction.” 
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Hotes from the Field. 


Tue W.W. U. C.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Woman’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was held March 7th, 
Mrs. Richardson in the chair. Present— 
Mesdames Dupee, West, Warren, Hil- 
ton, Wilkinson, Miss . Bartlett, Mrs. 
Ford, of Buda, as guest, and the secre- 
tary. Secretary’s and treasurer’s re- 
ports presented and accepted. 

Miss Hilton reported for Indian com- 
mittee: Sent to Mr. Bond, from Unity 
church, Chicago, $9.73; from Unity 
church, Hinsdale, through Mrs. War- 
ren, $5.00; from Unity church, St. 
Paul, as reported by director, $15.00; 
total, $29.73. : 

Mrs. Warren, for Illinois, reported 
fourteen letters written, several mem- 
berships, and $5.00 from Buda. = Mrs. 
Houghton, for Michigan, wrote of 
intense interest in conference work and 
hoped for encouraging returns before 
the May meeting. Mrs, Savage, for 
Wisconsin, reported five Post-Office 
Missions in the state, and active liter- 
ary and charitable work at Madison. 
Mrs. Hiscock, of Colorado, thinks the 
state “ well sprinkled with our tracts.” 
Mrs. Learned, for Missouri, reports a 
Post-Oflice Mission States-prison corres- 
pondent, who writes to St. Louis “that 
our-thought is the most helpful thing” 
he has ever had. The St. Louis Aux- 
iliary has been well attended and meet- 
ings interesting, .The last paper read 
was on * The Errand of Ramabat and 
the Hindu Religion.” Mrs. Comstock, 
of Minnesota, reported from Mr. 
Jansen’s Society, -Minneapolis, Wino- 
na, Luverne, St. Cloud and St. Paul. 
Miss Bartlett reported having collected 
many names of isolated liberal women 
in Dakota, and that our literature was 
distributed weekly at railway stations 
in Sioux Falls. 

The death of two of the Board mem- 
bers was announced—Mrs. Dinsmore, 
of Nebraska; Mrs. Tlouts, of Texas— 
both esteemed and earnest friends of 
our liberal cause. 

Encouraging letters were read by 
Mrs. Richardson from Mrs. Andrews 
and Mrs. Wilkes. Moved, that the 
chair appoint committee for nominating 
Conference officers for 18S9—90. Car- 
ried. Moved,that the May session be 
Tuesday, May 14, 1:30 p. m., the place 
to be left to the committee. Carried. 
Moved that the programme committee 
consist of Mrs. Ware, Mrs. West and 
Miss Hilton. Carried. Moved, that 
a gentleman be invited to speak. Car- 
ried. Miss Eliza Hosmer was elected 
to fill one of the Board vacancies. 
Moved, an adjournment to Wednesday, 
April 4th. Carried. 

FLORENCE HILToNn, Secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE W, 
W. U. C. rrom DECEMBER 5, 


ISSS, TO DATE. 
RECEIPTS, 
By i i ee $13 44 
“ Membership oo eee 


“ The Ladies Circle, Unitar- 
ian Church, Sioux Falls, 
ee “eh Ba ein ge ree 5 00 
“ Mrs. Wm. H. Metcalf, Mil- 
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ey SS 2 Se Sean Er 
“ Union Church, Buda, Ills... 5 00 
“ Ladies of Unity Church, 

PEIN SEIS a oss ncn 7 OO 


“ Mrs. M. J. Dickinson, New 
be EM «epee 5 00 

“« Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago. 11 

“« Mrs. C. J. Richardson, 


ae 5 00 

“ Miss Annie Richardson, 
eerie arm Oe 
7 $78 29 

PAYMENTS 

To Secretary’s salary .....----- $33 32 
“ Rent and expenses ......-- 44 OO 
“ Postage stamps for Treas... 0 55 


$78 17 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FERS PAID IN TO CON- 
FERENCE AND ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago: Mrs. C. G. Thomas, Miss 

F. Whiting, Mrs. J. C. Shears, Mrs.T. 

B. Brown, Mrs. B. C. Reed, Mrs. J. 
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C. DesGranges, Mrs. C. A. Church, 


J. R. Effinger. 


Mrs. Wm. H. Coolidge, Mrs. C. J. 
Galvin, Mrs. Israel Holmes, Mrs. A. 
A. Child, Mrs. John Henry Bartlett. 

Yankton, Dak.: Mrs. J. H. Bul- 
finch, 

St. Paul, Minn.: Mrs. J. D. Lud- 
den, Mrs. C. W. Ames, Mrs, James 
Schoomaker, Mrs. J. D. Estabrook, 
Mrs. F. L. Kellogg. 

SECRETARY’S RECEIPTS FOR P, 0. M, WORK 
FROM DECEMBER 5, 1588, TO DATE. 
By cash in hand, December 5-..$16 31 
[pias «dubean oe 39 14 
© RIM WG cow e wi adidnnyne 6 95 


SME as he eee co Sao $62 40 
PAYMENTS. 
EO ROMGMES Fi Wie Bie cee o ckns $10 O5 
OETA POTCHOEG 25. sce nee 23 123 
“Stamps purcnased......... 6 74 
M SD Gcuwous ache nuns 9 gO 
FE i iis ee ao a ia 21 
"he ccs beeen pg sk fia $62 03 


Mrs. J. C. Hittron, Treasurer. 

CuicaAGco.—The Board of Directors 
of the Western Unitarian Conference 
met at headquarters, 175 Dearborn 
Street, on Wednesday, March 13, at 
2:30 p.M., D. L. Shorey in the chair. 
Present—James Van Inwagen, John 
Wilkinson, J. LI. Jones, W.C. Gannett, 
The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 
Interesting letters were read by the 
Secretary, from Revs. E. i. Hale, E. 
A. Horton, E. P. Powell, F..L.. Hos- 
mer, J.C. Learned, Ida C. ELultin, 
Mrs. Maria A. Shorey, Mrs. 
Celia P.. Woolley, Miss Frances E., 
Willard, and Professor S. A. Forbes, 
of the Illinois State University. Mrs. 
Ke. T. Wilkes, of Luverne, and Miss 
Ki. EE. Gordon, of Sioux City, just. re- 
turned from the East, were present and 
gave an encouraging report of the east- 
ern outlook, The committee on pro 
eramme for Annual Conference re- 
ported progress. After informal dis- 
cussion and suggestion, it was moved 
that the programme be recommitted, 
and leftin the hands of the committee’ 
for final revision, Carried. It was 
announced that the large audience room 
of the First M. E. Church, corner of 
Clark and Washington streets, Chica- 
2o, had been secured for the sessions 
of the Conference, and that a pleasant 
Alpha and Omega to the programme 
were in contemplation, in the shape of 
a welcome to delegates, first on Mon- 
day evening at All Souls church, on 
the South side, and last on Friday even- 
ing by the Unitarian Club at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. John Wilkinson, 
on the North side. 

On motion the chair declared the 
meeting adjourned. | 

Boston.—The Monday. Club of 
Unitarian ministers had at its last meet- 
ing an enthusiastic talk on the * Pros 
and Cons of Prohibition.” 

—A class of boys with their teacher 
illustrated a skillful method of conduct- 
ing a Sunday-school lesson, before the 
Union of Superintendents and Teachers 
last Monday evening, after their usual 
monthly social festival. 
~—The course of Saturday afternoon 
lectures in Channing Hall is chosing 
with a few lessons on best modes of 
conducting and teaching a Sunday- 
school. 

—The liberal Protestant movement 
in France, represented by Rev. Narcisse 
Cyr, is attracting quite an interest in 
our churches. Mr. Cyr asks for money 
to educate young ministers in Paris. 

—Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston, 
seventy-seven years of age, lately 
preached for the society in Wilmington, 
Del., and he now receives an invitation 
to become their settled pastor. 

—lLenten services are planned for 
several Unitarian churches in city and 
suburbs. | 


Des Morngs, Iowa.—Our Des 


Moines correspondent sends the follow- 


ing word concerning Miss Hultin: 
“Unity church at this place is prosper- 
ing under the ministration of Miss Hul- 
tin, the attendance having more than 
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Club is following the programme of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, and under 
the leadership of Professor Call, is dg- 
ing good work. February 24, Miss 
Hultin preached in the morning on 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ giving a sympathet- 
ic, though necessarily short review of 
the book, a thoughtful and just analysis 
of the principal characters, and empha- 
sizing the lesson of the story, and in the 
afternoon, at the request of members of 
the congregation, a sermon on_ the 
‘Divinity of Christ,’ at Foster’s Opera 
House, to about 1,800 hearers. The 
house was packed, and every word lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, Miss 
Hultin’s clear voice and perfect enun- 
ciation making it possible for every 
syllable to reach the remotest corner. 
The Unitarians feel that this presenta- 
tion of their thought on this subject, as 
well as the sermon on ‘Robert Els- 
mere,’ will be helpful to the com- 
munity.” 

Humnotpt, Iowa.—From  ITlum- 
boldt comes the following: “ The peo- 
ple of this parish were delighted on 
Sunday, March 10, to have their old 
pastor, Rev. Mary A. Safford, It is 
known to most Unity readers that thus 
far, since last summer’s vacation, Miss 
Safford has been compelled by ill health 
to suspend her ministerial labors. It 
was doubly pleasant for us to hear her 
again, because indicating a marked im- 
provement.in her health. She is. still 
far from strong, but goes this week to 
her Sioux City home, and occupies 
their new church building there on the 
17th, much to the gratification of her 
parishioners.” Weare glad to learn 
that Miss Safford is again able to take 
up her parish work, and send congrat- 
ulations to her people in Sioux City. 

Huron, Dax.—Miss Helen G. Put. 
nam, our minister in charge at Huron, 
sends the following item: * March 6th 
and 7th [spoke to two earnest,interested 
audiences in a small town, Northville, 
Dak., where liberal thought was never 
preached before. The town is young 
and small, but contains some thinking 
men and women, who received the 
‘Gospel of Rational Religion’ with 
eladness, and asked to hear more. I 
left a few Unity subscription blanks, 
from which I hope UNrry may hear.” 

LowELL, Mass.—Rev. George 
Batchelor was installed as pastor of the 
First Unitarian Society, February 27. 
Rev. C. C. Hussey was moderator of 
the council, and Lyman Clark, scribe. 
The invocation was by Rev. George C, 
Wright, scriptures read by Rev. W. I. 
Nichols; sermon, Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds; prayer, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; 
charge to minister, Rev. E. A. Horton; 
righthand of fellowship, Rev. C. G. 
Ames; address to the people, Rev. J. 
L. Seward. 

Many, Iowa.— Burton Babcock, 
in charge of the infant Unitarian church 
at Manly, writes encouragingly of its 
prospects. He has opened a missionary 
station at an adjacent point, where he 
has been preaching once in two weeks, 
and has “succeeded in starting aSunday- 
school with a superintendent and two 
teachers, all thoroughly capable to go 
on with the work.” 
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Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers who send not 
less than a dollar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the meé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail. 


. A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘* terse, compact, rapid and intense.”’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals, 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents, 

Kasays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents, 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medixval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children,’’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, 
postage § cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 

The Sailing of King Olaf and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning, 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised, Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M, Campbell. ‘*A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,”’ [Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Klements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various ‘Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man, By Ransom Dexter, A, 
M.,M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with ° 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1 50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morocco, retaib Remo, net $2 50. Expressage on either 
«dition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 

The Philosophy of Price and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A’ Dunning. 12m6., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Fchoes from the Blarney Stone and other 
rhymes. By W. C, R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 

The Faith that makes Faithful, 


Right 
sermons, by Willian C., 


Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones. Kighth thousand, Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 


gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents, 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. Co F. Grumbine, Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail so cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, Cloth, 
mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents, 

Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 
wiblished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

Inity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to Unity 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. Bvy 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.’? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents, 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women, By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents, 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth, 
16mo., 127 pages, retail §o cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 8S cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R,. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; ‘The Revelations of God, 
John W,. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 1Smo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage S cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents, 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. <A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘**Progress and Poverty,” and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.”’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘ One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 


The Complete Life. 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of earners orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage #1, cents. 

Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Six Sermon-Lectures 


March 23, 1889 


cece a eT _ _ 


A light little zephyr came flitting, 
Just breaking the morning repose. 

The rose made a bow to the lily, 
The lily she bowed to the rose. 


And then, in a soft little whisper, 

As faint as a perfume that blows: 
“You are brighter than I,” said the lily; 
“You are fairer than I,” said the rose, 

—Sydney Dayre, in St, Nicholas, 


NAMING THE BABY IN OLDEN TIMES, 


From the text, “What manner of 
child shall this be?” found in Luke i: 
66, a primary Sunday-school class: was 
given the story of the birth and naming 
of John the Baptist. We print it here 
with some revisions, and most of the 
questions and answers struck out. 

“Once, a long time ago in an old 
city called Jerusalem, there was a very 
pleasant home. I am sure it was a pleas- 
ant one, although there were only two 
people in it. The man’s name was 
Zachariah. Did you ever know any 
one by that name? His wife’s name 
was Elizabeth. You all know that 
name, If want to tell you what Zach- 
ariah’s occupation was. That is rather 
a big word. Who knows what. it 
means?” 

“ What a man does.” “ Man’s daily 
work.” ‘ Work to get money.” 

“1 do not think man’s occupation al- 
ways means to get money. | suppose 
you all know a man who goes around 
and visits the sick and-makes them 
well?” 

“ Yes, that is a doctor.” 

* Well that is his occupation, whether 
he gets money for it or not. Zachariah 
had an occupation. He was a priest, 
something like our ministers. He used 
to go into the temple night and morn- 
ing and burn incense upon the altar. 
An altar ts something like our desk. 
Incense was sweet smelling wood. 
They burned this wood in the church, 
and as the smoke went up and up, that 
was one of the ways they worshiped 
God. They sent thanks up in this 
smoke. That was part of what Zach- 
ariah did in being a priest. Every night 
and morning he did this, 

* T am sorry I couldn't bring a picture 
of a priest to show you how he was 
dressed, But I have seen one and will 
tell you how he looked, and you try 
and make a picture of him in your minds. 
He had on a long white dress that was 
high in the neck and came down to his 
feet. A sash was tied around his waist, 
not flat like ribbon. It had long ends, 
and when he was at work he threw the 
ends over his left shoulder. That sash 
was of bright colors,—purple, blue, and 
red,—and must have looked very pretty 
over his white dress. He wore a high 
cap that came around his forehead and 
was about as high as his face was long, 
and came right up to a point. 

“ After a while a very happy thing 
came about,—a little baby came into 
their home, a dear little baby. They 
were as glad to see it as you would be 
if one came to your home. They 
wondered what he was going to look 
like; whether his eyes would be like Pa- 
pa’sor Mamma’s, While Zachariah and 
Elizabeth wondered and talked about 
this baby, they said, ‘ What manner of 
child shall this be?? You see how glad 
they were. Then after he was old 
enough to begin to think of things, they 
talked of what he would be and what 
he would do, just as now we wonder 
what our little boy is going to be when 
aman. If your papa is a doctor he 
thinks you will probably be a doctor, 
only a great deal better one than he 
was, Papa and Mamma always want 
their children to be the best they can. 
Probably Zachariah said to himself, ‘ I 
know I have been trying to help peo- 
ple to worship God, and my son will do 
it better than I, I think he will be a 
prophet.’ A prophet is more than a 
priest. He teaches men. Zachariah 
thought that this child would grow up 
to be a prophet; and he did, but not ex- 
actly in the way the father expected. 
Our next lesson is about him when he 
became a prophet. Perhaps we can 


find a picture of him as he looked after 
he went to work, and if you remember 
about Zachariah’s dress, you will find 
that this child’s was very different. 
When people named a baby in those 
old times they gave it the name of its 
father, grandfather or uncle, something 
as we do now. That was almost al- 
ways the way; but this mother some 
way wanted the child’s name to be 
John. So, when the priest came and 
asked what the baby’s name should be, 
this mother said John. <All were sur- 
prised, because this was not his father’s 
name. Then they asked Zachariah 
about the baby’s name, and Zachariah 
wrote on a tablet—a tablet is probably 
like a block of paper—that the child’s 
name was John. Why did his father 
write? The story says his father 
couldn’t talk. What was his. other 
name? That, also, is curious. In those 
days they did not give a child more 
than one name. Then when the child 
grew to be a man, if he did anything 
that was really worth remembering, if 
he did anything truly helpful, he had 
the name of it added to his own. So 
John had a long name when he grew 
up, for when he was preaching and 
the people came in great crowds to 
hear him down by the river, he baptized 
them, and then they called him John 
the Baptist. 

* When you hear that name you will 
know that jt is the name we were talk- 
ing about to-day. And as you learn 
more of John the Baptist you will see 
alittle of how strong and simple his 
life was, as the life of a great prophet 
always is.” E.N. H.C. 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY 


A Novel. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power, No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented ; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be rechoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. ‘This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. ‘The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H., 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 
Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’"-—Boston 
Herald. ; 
“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Fazette.” 
“Much good sense and good feeling, and is ‘lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 
“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.’—Tremp.etTon in Hartford Courant. 
‘The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 7 
‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
ral. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
‘irl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
here are few grown people who will not be both 
viser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
-Roston Traveler. 
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- Forthe next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


A book for every woman 
T 0 KO LO GY ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE. 


The most popular th ty AGENTS 
| 12,000 § LO Mor., $2.75 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicazo, Ill 


KINDERGARTE 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Kndorsed 
by National Teachers’ Association, $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B.STOCKHAM & Co.,Chicago,!ll. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL,.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laborator ies. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M.I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


AA EMOIR of the late Rev. William 8. Blcah, by 
Rev. H. Slade. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. post 


A Monthly, for 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 
Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies. 
Single copies, § cents. 


THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con 
ventions and of legislation relatiug to women, and ite 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the Nationa) 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, dul) 
recorded in the Woman's TrinuNk. Every person in 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal) and in 
dustrial equality for women should become subecri 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news anc 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 
For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to th: 
WomAN's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of th: 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 
Liberal cash premiums will be given toca vassers 


The Woman's T'rtpuNE and Unity to one addres 
one year for $2.10. 


llinois Training School 
FOR NURSES. 


The Spring Term of the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses is now open to applicants. Those desiring to 
enter will send names at once to MISS ILAMPTON, 


Superintendent Cook County Hospital, Chicago, IIL. 


to $10. Price list free. Money Barrels, Easter Kyys, 
Pails and Collection Cards. New Organs, $35. E. C. 
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As a Religion, Monism teaches that the individual is a part of the whole. 
individual must conform to the laws of the All in order, not only to live but also to lead a 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their eupremacy as the best in the world, 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


unequalled ex cellence of 
their organs, R CA N the fact that 
at all of the $22 TO $900. _ great World’s 


Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Llustrated catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- — 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 


perior to all others, The 
recognize the high excel 
ence achieved GBAND &UPRIGHT by other lead- 


ing makersin the art of piano building, but atill 
claim paperioree: This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 

ear 1882, and now known as the ‘Mason & HaMuLin 

IANO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 

ether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


‘BABY CARRIAGES! 
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We make a speciality of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell dl- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with adealer. Wesend Car- 
var’ ringes to all points within 700 miles 
, iP of Chicago tree of charge. Send 
, for catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
2-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES, 


Pears, Prunes, Ete. Where the climate is so mild 
| grass remdins green during all the year. U.S. census 
report shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. 
| Rich lands cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pam- 
| phlet to Board of Trade, Salem, Oregon. 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


169-175 La Salle Street. 


DR, PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


THE OPEN COURT isa scientific and philosophical journal devoted to the work 


THe Open Courr holds that Religion and Science, rightly understood, do not 
The apparent divergencies have arisen from the false dualistic 


This Conciliation of Religion with Science Tur Oren Court finds in AZontsm—to 
present and defend which is the main object of this journal. 

Monism is that view which recognizes the Oneness of All-Existence. 

Asa Philosophy, Monism is the basis of modern science. 


It teaches that truth is one 


The 


The religion of A/ontsm thus becomes the scientific basis of Ethics, which regulates 
the relations ot the individual to his fellow-beings as well as to the cosmical laws of the All. 

THE OpreEN Courr is the exponent of the most advanced thought of Europe and 
America in philosophical, biological and social subjects. It numbers among its contributors 
the most eminent /:¢/erateurs, scientists and thinkers of the present day. The effort is made 
to present, in live and faithful characters, the tendencies of progressive science and philoso- 
Actual contact with the pulse of modern thought, in Europe and America, is what it 


The issues for the past year contain essays by : 


Lucien Arreat. 

Alfred Binet. 

Dr. Edward Brooks. 
Mrs, E£. D. Cheney. 
Moncure D. Conway. 
Prof. E D. Cope. 

Prof. Georg von Gizyckt. 
Ludwig Notre. 
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Carus Sterne. 
j Ss F. Vance. 


Max Muller. 


Prof. W. Preyer. 


Prof. Erust Mach. 

7. B. Wakeman. 

Edmund Montgomery, M.D. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer. 


Felix L. Oswald, MD. 
Wm. M. Salter. 

Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 
Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
Geo. M. Gould, MD. 
“. P. Powell. 

S. Arthur Strong. 
Wheelbarrow. 


Price $2.00 for.one year; $1.00 for six months; 50 cts. for three months, Single coptes ro cts. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Aunoungements, 


JENKIN Lioyp JoNes_ will preach next 
Sunday morning at 11 A. M. on “Looking 
Backward,” and at 7:45 Pp. M. at Kenwood 
Chapel, corner of Forty-fifth street and Lake 
Avenue, Chicago, on “The Revised Hell of 
Orthodoxy.” He will also begin next Sunday 
at 3:30 p.*m. a series of four “ Preparatory 
Conversations” with special reference to in- 
quirers who may contemplate the feasibility 
of uniting with his church on Easter day. 
Following is the list of, topics: March 20, 
Religion; March 27, Christianity; April 7, 
Unitarianism; April 14, All Souls Church. 
All are cordially invited and questions request- 
ed. All Souls Unity Club,—Emerson section, 
Monday night; Browning section, ‘Tuesday at 
4 P. M.; Philosophy section, Tuesday, 8 p. M. 


Tue Srupy Secrion of the Fraternity of 
the First Unitarian Society of Chicago meets 
March 29; subject, Charlotte Bronte. 


THe CurcaGo WoMAN’s UNITARIAN ASSso- 
CIATION holds its next meeting at the Third 
church, March 28, Miss F. L. Roberts, leader ; 
topic, “James Martineau: His Religious 
Thought and Life.” 


THE. WoMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
The tenth lecture, on “Surgical Emergencies” 
(with illustrations), by Dr. Henry Sherry, 
March 25, 3 P. M., Ethical Culture Hall, 45 
and 47 Randolph street. Lecture free. 


' A Dainty Easter Booklet. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., have just issued a 
new edition of Miss Burt’s “Seed Thoughts 
from Robert Browning.” It contains about 
forty pages of brief selections from the poet’s 
writings, printed in handsome type on fine 
paper. ‘Those who were readers of UNITY in 
1885 will remember the story of the first issue 
of this little book. Miss Mary E. Burt, then a 
teacher in the Jones School, at the corner of 
Harrison street and’ Third avenue, Chicago, 
tried the novel experiment of interesting her 
children in quotations from Browning. Her 
success in this was a surprise to many, and 
this little book of quotations was compiled 
mainly from the children’s favorites. The 
present edition is issued to supply the demand 
for a pretty and inexpensive Easter gift book 
that will contain thoughts worth preserving 
for themselves. It is bound in imitation 
parchment like “ The Faith that makes Faith- 
ful,” with a cover design by the author, 
printed in brown ink, carrying the motto, 
‘ Wiy stay we on the earth unless to grow.” 
Price to Unity subscribers 20 cents, or ten 
copies for $1.50; postage 2 cents a copy. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louts Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of s0 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts, St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNrTy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 
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Burlington Route. 


Che ip Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing ce agar as well as other cheap land held by 
fadividuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
“farther west.’ In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for » Maret tive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
wiieinel and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be Seniahes —— parties free on application 

he undersigned, 3 
= : P. 8. EUSTIS, 


Gen’ Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q R, R. 
Chicago, Il. 


A Good Reputation. 


‘‘Brown’s BroNcHIAL TrocuEs” have been be- 
fore the public many years, and are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. ‘They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affections. Price 25 cents. For sale 
everywhere, and only in boxes. 3 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


FOR CHILDREN AND PULMONARY TROUBLES. 


Dr. W. S. Hoy, Point Pleasant, W. Va., says: “I 
have made athorough test with Scott’s Emulsion in 
Pulmonary troubles, and general debility, and have 
been astonished at. the good results, and as a remedy 
for children with Rickets or Marasmus, it is un- 
equalled,” 


in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
CENTS pays for the FARMERS’ REc- 
ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
your aeceene rinted ae Ge ae ven ig Merman 

which whirling over the Uni , an 
you ail ont hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
newspapers, magazines “c.,from those who want 
nts. It is but a small investment which pays well. 

List sent to each answering this. 

Record Pab, Co., Muncie. Indiana. 


POULTRY Sqeuthty S months on trial, 


15e. BUBAL C Columbus, Ohio 


SUBSCRIBERS, 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter.in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr, Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“ One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 


same time it is so plainly written that any one: 


who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 3 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
ever seen. jj. W. Vari, Se. €. A. S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as. follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges.._............- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges................- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges ............__- 2 50 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year __-- $2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub. 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H, Kerr & Co., Fublishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS, 
Low to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (O., Quiney, Lilinois- 


STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cont. lower than ordinary retail 


prices. 


All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 


be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subscribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time and having 


them come by express. 
extra expense of opening accounts. 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 
On most books wot advertised by us we can give our 


subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and ‘Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

The Reign ot Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 .pages, €0 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage § cents. 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell. 
5 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. D.,'50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12mo. $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


25 cents, 


By 


Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 
Bunyan’s_ Pilgrim’s Progress. 15 cents, 


postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. : 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.co, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
12mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

‘The King’s Daughters, a Romance. By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 38 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5 00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage g cents. 

A complete Dictionary of-Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., §11 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
“rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage g cents. 

Hal\lam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

* Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage g cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents. 

Hume's History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 


Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3:75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas. 
age § cents, 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 
cents, . 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.c0, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

MiJl’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3 cents. : 

What Tommy Did, by. Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 3 : 

The Religions of the World. 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 38 cents, 
postage 12 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 38 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage g cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents. 

The Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 1gcents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 15 cents. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2 40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- 
age Scents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage. 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents.. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo,, cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. ° 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$300, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws,-Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complele Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. | | 
Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage 8 


go cents, half 


cents. 


Do: not send postal orders payable to UNITY or any of its editors, as this only causes 


annoyance, 


The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 


order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 


press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


If these cannot be obtained, send a bank 


draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency. | 
Address all business letters regarding UNiTy or the purchase of books to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


\ ; 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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